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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Recen TLY the editor discussed Professor Bode’s book en- 
titled Modern Educational Theories and his editorial called forth 
responses which were highly stimulating and interesting to our 
readers. We venture again to write about two recent publica- 
tions, Finney’s Sociological Philosophy of Education and Smith’s 
Principles of Educational Sociology. These books are to be con- 
sidered on an entirely different basis from that which led to the 
criticism of Bode’s production. These are intended to be educa- 
tional sociologies written by educational sociologists, while Bode’s 
book was a philosophy of education written by a philosopher. We 
need to keep these facts in mind in reading this comment. 


Professor Finney clearly, forcefully, and understandingly 
writes on the sociological philosophy of education. The book is 
a distinct contribution to the philosophy of education. It is, 
however, a philosophy of education and not in any sense an educa- 
tional sociology. The author seems to be of the opinion that the 
philosophical approach to education is the one that offers most 
for educators and sociologists interested in education. The editor 
does not share that opinion. He believes that sociology will have 
little to offer to educators except through scientific research and 
scientific technique. Finney’s book offers nothing to the scientific 
study of education and does not pretend to. It should therefore 
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be placed among the books on philosophy of education and used 
by sociologists merely as a starting point for the development of 
a real sociology which is concerned with educational research. 
Every sociologist should read this book but should not expect to 
find in it help in the development of scientific sociology. 

Smith’s book is of another kind. It is more nearly an 
educational sociology but is primarily an elaboration of his intro- 
duction written ten or twelve years ago. It fails to take account 
of the research in the field and to persons familiar with his earlier 
work this book has little additional to offer. The book has a 
definite place in acquainting the student with the general applica- 
tions of sociology to education but does not contribute to the 
development of the science of educational sociology. 

The authors of these books are offered the columns of Tue 
Journat for a defense of their approach in these books. 


With this issue of Tur Journat the first year of its history 
comes to a close. The editors are profoundly pleased and grateful 
for the responses from educators and sociologists to THE JourNAL 
during its infancy. Its readers have been prolific in contribu- 
tion and in the discussion of articles that have appeared. This 
interest is shown by the fact that if we should now publish the 
material in the hands of the editor it would require the space 
for the entire coming year. Several conclusions are evident 
from this first year of experience. First, there is distinct demand 
for a journal dealing with the scientific approach to the study of 
education from the sociological viewpoint. Second, whatever 
success Toe JourRNAL has attained has resulted from the enthusi- 
astic support of its readers and contributors. We hope that this 
support has been merited and will be continued through the 
further period of infancy which by the very nature of things must 
be experimental. 

We shall give emphasis in the future as during this year to 
scientific studies in the field and hope to give greater emphasis as 
time goes on. We wish to make this journal an indispensable 
medium and source of material for teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and sociologists. We shall welcome criticisms and sug- 
gestions from the readers of the past year. 
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There has come to the hands of the editor a preliminary draft 
of a sociologist’s syllabus for the New York State normal schools 
prepared by a committee of which Mr. Stephen C. Clement of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College is chairman. The editor of Tu 
JouRNAL is immensely pleased to give notice to this syllabus, 
because it is the first that has come to his hands that attempts 
to approach the study of sociology in normal schools from a 
scientific point of view. The use of this syllabus and the approach 
to the study of education and its point of view will not only 
revolutionize the teaching of educational sociology in normals 
but will also profoundly influence the whole of educational pro- 
cedure. It is the most hopeful sign we have seen in years in the 
expression of a new attitude as part of the State-supported schools 
for the training of teachers for the work of education. The sylla- 
bus is so far in tentative form and any one may have a copy by 
asking, provided he will offer constructive criticism of it. It is 
the sincere hope of the editors of Tur Journat that this syllabus 
will have wide distribution and extensive criticism so that it may 
go forth in its final form and help to produce a new era in the 
development of educational sociology as a subject to be used in 
the training of teachers. 


There are many evidences that the educators of the United 
States are becoming more and more professionally minded. The 
national and State organizations alone warrant this assumption 
but we have other evidence in the character and amount of pro- 
fessional literature. | Among the valuable contributions to the 
literature is the Loyola Educational Digest which provides the 
educator with an indispensable need. The Digest selects the 
important articles in current educational periodicals and makes 
a brief but comprehensible digest of them. This gives the reader 
a notion of what is being published and indicates whether a full 
reading is desired. Thus valuable time is saved and still the 
reader may become familiar with the contributions in the field 
of education. 

In addition to the Digest, there is the Readers’ Guide to current 
educational literature. Both of these features are highly signifi- 
cant and necessary alike for the library and the educator. 
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AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS—THE QUALITY 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS: _ 


JOHN W. WITHERS 


Tus quality of the educational process in the secondary schools 
of America cannot be rightly evaluated without taking into 
account the recognized objectives by which this process is guided. 
We cannot, with profit, compare the products of our secondary 
schools with those of Europe without duly considering the fact 
that the objectives of secondary education in Europe and America 
are essentially different and that this difference affects profoundly 
not only the choice and effective application of the means of 
education but also the level of general intelligence and the life 
purposes of the students enrolled in these schools. 

The scope and purpose of secondary education has been much 
more restricted and the place and functions of the secondary school 
much more clearly and specifically defined in the leading countries 
of Europe than in the United States. Rightly or wrongly we 
have a much broader, more inclusive, and at the same time more 
indeterminate, less clearly defined, and more adaptable notion of 
the scope and function of secondary education in its relation to 
our community and national life than is true of any of the countries 
of Europe with which our schools are most frequently compared. 
This fact alone makes any comparative study of the quality of edu- 
cational process here and in Europe very difficult and the results 
of such study almost inevitably controversial and unsatisfactory. 


You ask me, for example, to discuss the quality of the process 
of American secondary education and immediately I am con- 
fronted with a number of questions. How shall this subject be 
defined? What is secondary education as understood by those 
who planned this program? Where in our school system does 
secondary education begin? Where does it end? How many and 
what years of the average school child’s life does it cover? For 
whom is it primarily intended? To what extent is it actually 
selective? For what does it really prepare, and with what units 
of our organized system of education is it directly concerned ? 


1 Address delivered at Schoolmen’s Week, Philadelphia, Pa., March 21, 1928 
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We all know that both in theory and in practice, taking the 
United States as a whole, many and various answers have been 
given, and are now being given, to these questions. Nationally 
speaking, we have not yet fully made up our minds as to what 
secondary education is, how it should be organized, whom it should 
serve, and just what it should be expected to do. This, however, 
is not so unfortunate as on the surface it seems to be. For in view 
of the changing character of our civilization and because of the 
part which public education is increasingly expected to play in 
our national life, it is fortunate that our conception of the appro- 
priate place and function of secondary education has not thus far 
become crystallized into any fixed and definite form, and that it 
remains still capable of ready and progressive adaptation to our 
ever changing needs and conditions. 

That in the best thought of today we are approaching a more 
nearly unanimous opinion in answer to the questions I have asked 
cannot be doubted. The drift of opinion is definitely and distinctly 
in the direction of confining elementary education to the first six 
years of formal instruction, and of extending the period of second- 
ary education to eight years beginning with the seventh grade and 
closing with the sophomore year in college. As to just how the 
work of these eight years should be organized, whether on a 4-4, 
or a 3-3-2, or a 6-2 basis, there is as yet no common agreement 
and because of the varying conditions affecting public education 
it is not likely that such an agreement will very soon, if ever, be 
reached and universally followed throughout the United States. 

The latest and perhaps the best attempt to summarize the 
results of this trend of thought and to define authoritatively the 
meaning and scope of secondary education is found in the report 
of the Committee on the Objectives of Secondary Education which 
will be published in the forthcoming yearbook for 1928 of the 
National Department of Superintendence. As defined in that 
report, secondary education is the organized effort of society 
through its schools to aid the normal processes of growth and de- 
velopment and to produce desirable changes in the attitudes, ideals, 
and behavior of youth during the period of early and middle 
adolescence. The changes already set up or that are being set up 
by society in order to afford secondary education of this character 
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are the junior high school, the senior high school, the junior 
college, and several types of trade, industrial, vocational, com- 
mercial, and continuation schools. 


Analysis of this definition and of the nation-wide movement in 
secondary education which it attempts to summarize reveals the 
effects of two positive forces more or less antagonistic to each other 
which have been fundamentally responsible for the direction which 
the development of secondary education has taken in this country 
and for the quality of service which our secondary schools are 
now rendering. 


One of these forces is the influence of certain ideals and prac- 
tices of academic and cultural education borrowed from Europe 
and transplanted in America chiefly in our colleges and univer- 
sities ; and the other is the combined effect of certain conditions of 
life and certain attitudes of mind which must be recognized as 
outstanding and apparently permanent characteristics of Ameri- 
can civilization. 


The first of these forces was most influential in the early 
development of secondary education in this country. All along 
it has been strongly conservative and inclined to insist upon a 
relatively fixed and constant conception of what our secondary 
schools should endeavor to do. The character and influence of 
this point of view is too well known to call for extended discussion 
before this body of schoolmen. I shall merely point out four 
facts concerning it that are important in the present discussion. 
First, our colleges and universities have always emphasized in 
dealing with secondary education the importance of academic 
knowledge, the ideals of scholarship and of culture, and the 
preparation of students for successful work in college; secondly, 
these institutions are less influential today in shaping the total 
policy and determining the general character of secondary educa- 
tion than they have been at any time in the past; thirdly, colleges 
and universities everywhere throughout the United States are . 
beginning to subject their own policies and procedures to vigorous 
critical examination to determine more clearly their own: proper 
place in the future development of American education; and, 
lastly, this process of self-examination is almost certain to result 
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in higher rather than lower standards of scholarship required of 
those secondary students who expect to enter college. 

It does not seem likely that the college of the future will be 
occupied to any great extent with general education. This will 
increasingly be regarded as the function of the reorganized eight- 
year period of secondary education. The college will hereafter 
in all probability be even more closely identified with the univer- 
sity and will continue to perform the increasingly important 
function of serving as the gateway for students who are going 
on to graduate study and to careers of research and professional 
service. The college of the future, though a thoroughly reorgan- 
ized and reconditioned institution, is not likely to give up the 
ideal of scholarship to which it has thus far tenaciously held, nor 
should it be expected to do so. For thorough scholarship will 
be even more important in the coming time than it is at present. 
Therefore two things should be distinctly and increasingly recog- 
nized both by our colleges and secondary schools in their relations 
to each other. The reorganized secondary school should not regard 
itself even primarily as an institution devoted to the preparation 
of young people for college or university nor should it be expected 
that all of its graduates should be entitled to college admission. 
It has a much larger and more inclusive service to perform. On 
the other hand the college has no right to criticize adversely the 
work of the secondary schools merely because a considerable 
percentage of those whom they graduate are not well equipped 
for satisfactory work in college. The secondary school is a 
selective and distributive as well as an educational institution. 
Its guidance function is quite as important as its educative func- 
tion. Its policy is, and should continue to be, determined more by 
its relation to life in general than by its relation to college. It 
should prepare for college, and prepare well, those of its students 
who ought to go to college; but it should also prepare equally well 
for the important occupations which they are about to enter that 
larger body of students whose formal education will end with the 
secondary school. Therefore the quality of the process in Ameri- 
can secondary education must be judged by the application of two 
types of standards both of which are necessary and neither of 
which should be exclusively used. In the case of those students 
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who are going to college, the process should be judged by reference 
to those academic standards which test the fitness of the students 
for satisfactory work in college. In the case of students who are 
not going to college, it should be judged by the use of such stand- 
ards as will measure the extent and value of their preparation 
for the occupations which they are about to enter. Hence in 
comparing the quality of the process of secondary education in 
America and that of Europe, the fact must not be overlooked that 
the secondary schools of Europe are highly selective and largely 
college or university preparatory in function. For this reason 
the first or academic standard may be applied to all the students 
in such institutions. This is especially true of the secondary 
schools of France and Germany. There are not as many students, 
foreigners included, in the secondary and higher institutions in 
the whole of France with its forty millions of population as are 
enrolled in institutions of similar grade in the City of New York. 

The tremendous student mortality and the highly selective 
character of secondary education in France is shown by the facts 
set forth in an administrative bulletin issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruction in February, 1927. The results of the final 
state examination of secondary-school candidates for the bacca- 
lauréat who presented themselves in June, 1925, were as follows: 


Examined Passed Per cent 


Greek and Latin course.................... 3451 1534 44.4 
Latin and Modern Language course......... 6388 2455 38.4 
Latin and Science course.................. 5353 2483 42.6 
Science and Modern Language course........ 6387 2433 38.0 


The following October, 1926, 11,348 candidates presented them- 
selves and only 4199 or 37 per cent passed. 

In the face of such enormous elimination as this, it is pertinent 
in passing judgment on the quality of the educational process to 
inquire into its actual effect upon those who fail as well as upon 
those who pass. 

The effect of this highly selective method upon those who fail 
is strikingly shown in Germany where the inability of the student 
to stand the strain and the actual or anticipated effects of failure 
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so frequently result in suicide. Last year measures were taken 
by the Prussian Minister of Education to prevent the heavy toll 
of student suicides by ordering the abolition, at the urgent request 
of the people, of the written final examinations at the junior-high- 
school level. It is estimated that during 1927 more than 150 
students of junior-high-school grade committed suicide in Germany. 

The value of the total influence of any educational process that 
produces results of this kind may very well be seriously ques- 
tioned. The serious and permanent influence of the crushing 
defeat experienced by those who have put forth strenuous effort 
and failed to pass must be taken into the account, as well as the 
superior value of the education received by the much smaller 
number of those who succeeded. Even from a cold-blooded 
business point of view, the profit to the community in the form 
of superior service resulting from the financial investment which 
the community makes in the education of those who pass must be 
discounted by the hundreds of thousands of dollars totally lost on 
the education of so large a number of suicides occurring each 
year. On the other hand the educational value of a form of 
secondary education which generally results in the joy of living, 
a consciousness of growth, of achievement and success among the 
great majority of its students is certainly quite worth considering. 

As I have said, the quality of the process in American second- 
ary education must be measured by two types of standards. One 
to determine the success of the secondary school in preparing 
students for college, the other to measure its success in preparing 
students for life occupations and activities outside of college. 
Strictly speaking, this statement is true only of the results of 
secondary education as these are evidenced in the later life of the 
student. It does not take account of the important values that 
are immediately realized in the educational process as it actually 
goes on in the organized life of our best secondary schools. These 
results also have highly important effects in the subsequent life 
of the student but they are not such as can be adequately deter- 
mined by the standards that measure the scholarship required for 
admission to college. 

It may readily be admitted that as college preparatory institu- 
tions our secondary schools are not as satisfactory as they might 
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be. This, however, is largely because of the ineffective exercise 
of the guidance function. Secondary education as we now have 
it generally ends with the last year of the senior high school, but 
the guidance function should not end with the senior high school 
excepting for those students who are going into the trades and 
occupations for which the high school furnishes sufficient prepara- 
tion. For the guidance of those who are going on into professional 
and semiprofessional occupations the freshman and sophomore 
years of college are necessary. The present organization and 
point of view of the traditional four-year college is not well suited 
to furnish these students the guidance that they need. For this 
reason and for the sake of guaranteeing to all students better 
guidance and more rapid and continuous progress through the 
whole period of general education, the desirability of incorporating 
the present freshman and sophomore years of college as an integral 
part of secondary education is coming to be increasingly recog- 
nized. 

As matters now stand, our colleges are too often inclined to 
treat without exception the high-school graduates who seek to 
enter the freshman year as if they were all destined for the profes- 
sions or for the graduate school. College faculties therefore usually 
feel it to be their duty to eliminate so far as possible either at the 
time of admission or during the freshman year all those who 
appear to be inadequately prepared or mentally incompetent to 
complete a full college course. Meanwhile, our senior high schools, 
in harmony with their best service to American education, are 
graduating and should continue to graduate students whom they 
do not consider capable of completing satisfactorily a four-year 
college course and many of whom they would not recommend to 
go to college at all. They do not, however, feel that they have not 
rendered in the case of these students a real service that is worth 
all that it costs when judged in terms of its influence on their 
subsequent life. 

In attempting to compare the quality of the educational process 
in the secondary schools of the United States with that of any 
country of Europe in any scientifically valid way in the case of 
students who go on into higher education, it is obviously necessary 
to select for such comparison not the average secondary-school 
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graduates who are continuing their education in American colleges, 
but only those students whose native general intelligence equals 
that of the secondary-school graduates of the country chosen for 
such comparison and who have been subjected to the process of 
education for an equal period of time. It would be difficult but 
not impossible to carry to completion a study of this kind, the 
outcome of which would undoubtedly be both stimulating and 
suggestive. 

But in the absence of such a study there is much evidence in 
support of the claim that for students of the same grade of native 
ability as those who were sent on to college from our high schools 
when these were almost wholly college preparatory institutions, 
the high schools of today are doing a much better job in preparing 
for college than at any time in the past. 

In an address to the faculty of Yale University on February 
22d, President Angell made the following statement: “In taking 
stock of current undergraduate conditions, the average man 
accepted today for the freshman class is much better prepared 
than at any previous period. He does better work after he gets 
into Yale, a far smaller proportion of these men is eliminated 
for academic failure than was formerly the case, and the average 
of scholarly attainments as far as these can be determined by 
marks, honors assigned, or any similar criteria, was never higher 
than it has been in the last few years and is today.” It is probable 
that the methods of student admission employed at Yale result in 
the choice of a student body which in general intelligence and 
native capacity compares favorably with students selected for 
secondary education by the methods employed in France or 
Germany. 

President Angell is therefore convinced that, for students of 
this type, the preparation they have received before coming to 
Yale is much superior today to what it has been at any time in the 
past. Granted, some one may say. But the students who are 
admitted to Yale are trained in private preparatory schools and 
President Angell’s statement therefore sheds no light whatever 
upon whether or not there is corresponding improvement in the 
training given to students of this type in the public secondary 
schools. Fortunately, we have information from a careful study 
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recently made at Yale which gives a definite and positive answer 
to this question so far as Yale is concerned. I refer to the study 
of Llewellyn T. Spencer published in School and Society in the 
issue of October, 1927. 

In making this study the records of the four classes of 1923, 
1924, 1925, and 1926 in Yale were grouped into four divisions: 
(1) public-school men ; (2) private-school men; (3) men prepared 
at both public and private schools; (4) transfers from other 
colleges. Altogether the records of 2663 men were studied. Of 
these 642 or approximately 25 per cent came from the public 
schools. Dr. Spencer summarizes his result in the following 
statement: “Comparison of the four groups shows that the 
public-school group is superior to the private-school group in intel- 
ligence test scores, academic grades, frequency of graduation, and 
freedom from resignations. The mixed group for the most part 
occupies an intermediate position. The private-school men, how- 
ever, surpass the public-school men in entrance examination grades. 
Transfers are the least successful of the four groups in all respects 
studied.” Elsewhere in the report Dr. Spencer states that the 
private-school men show somewhat greater indulgence in athletic 
and social activities outside of the curriculum, but that this was 
offset by the fact that a far larger proportion of public-school men 
were partially or wholly self-supporting. 

It would be interesting to determine by a series of similar 
investigations how far this experience at Yale is also characteristic 
of other colleges and universities, in the case of those students 
whose average I. Q. is equal to that of the students at Yale. Such 
studies would be very profitable and should certainly be made. 

So much for the first of the two fundamental forces that from 
the beginning have determined the objectives and the quality of 
secondary education in the United States. Let us now devote a 
' few moments to the other and at present much more powerful 
force; namely, the combined influence of those central tendencies 
of thought and behavior that are distinguishing characteristics of 
American civilization, and that are increasingly shaping the policy, 
determining the organization, and promoting the enormously rapid 
growth of both secondary and higher education. Among the most 
significant of these tendencies in their influence upon education 
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are the following: (1) a profound faith in science and scientific 
method, and the desire to extend the bounds of tested knowledge in 
every field of human interest and activity; (2) the disposition to 
apply the results of scientific research immediately and effectively 
in every possible direction in which conceivably they may be of 
service to the people (we are not content merely with the discovery 
of truth, but insist that it must somehow be put to work or else be 
considered as of very little real or permanent value) ; (3) a marked 
emphasis upon specialization of function in activity and service, 
the development of experts, technicians, and specialists for every 
kind of occupation requiring technical or professional skill and 
ability (obviously this tendency is an inevitable consequence of the 
first two); (4) extension of the principle of democracy and the 
right to self-expression and self-direction to include every member 
of American society, male or female, young or old. It is impossible 
to emphasize too strongly the significance of this tendency and its 
profound and increasing influence upon education and especially 
upon the public secondary school as a social institution. The 
principles and responsibilities of democracy at first confined in 
their fullest expression to the adult white male population over 
twenty-one years of age have been gradually extended in the 
course of our national history to include, first, adult negro men 
_ over twenty-one, then, adult women over twenty-one, until today 
these privileges and responsibilities are being extended to children 
of adolescent and even preadolescent age to an extent hitherto 
unknown in the history of the world. We are today considering 
our children individually and collectively, in school and out of 
school, as personal free agents with the right to self-determination 
and self-expression in a manner and to a degree never dreamed of 
in the days of our fathers. 


It is certainly not hard to see that in this universal application 
of the principle of democracy we have one of the most interesting 
and, at the same time, one of the most difficult and critically 
important problems of education. It is in fact the supreme test 
of democracy, as we conceive it here in America. With its proper 
and ultimate solution, no part of our whole scheme of education is 
more deeply involved than our secondary schools. To judge the 
results of these schools, or attempt to measure the value of the 
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process of American secondary education without full considera- 
tion of this fact would be to indulge in folly that is almost 
criminal. It is certainly quite as important to ascertain how well 
secondary education is meeting its responsibility in this direction 
as to discover its degree of success or failure in the preparation 
of young people for college. Indeed in the inevitable reorganiza- 
tion of collegiate education that is impending—in fact, already 
under way—the time is coming apparently when these two respon- 
sibilities of secondary education will be much more nearly educa- 
tional than they are today. 


The codperative, unbiased, scientific study of this problem in 
all of its phases by both secondary school and college men is one 
of the most important and promising opportunities of education 
that are before us today. 


It may seen that this address is intended as a special pleading 
for the secondary schools of the United States as they are today. 
This, however, is in no sense my intention. My desire has been 
to present the case of secondary education in America in such a 
way that all the essential factors would be properly considered. 
Beyond question much can be done in the improvement of the 
educational process in American secondary education and much 
can be learned for that purpose from the secondary schools of the 
leading countries of Europe. 
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TEACHING AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 
EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


Err ICIENCY in teaching varies inversely with the social dis- 
tance between teacher and pupil, providing other things are equal. 
Formerly, it was thought that teaching varied according to the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject being taught. More recently, 
teaching efficiency has been coupled with the “technique” or 
“methods of teaching” of the teacher. Another emphasis is on 
“knowing the child.” But the point to be discussed here is that 
of interrelationships between teacher and pupil. Good teaching 
probably includes all these phases, and more. The degree of 
social distance between teacher and pupil is at least one of the 
fundamentals that current educational sociology is beginning to 
study. 

The greater the social distance between teacher and pupil, the 
less likely is the pupil to enter into the teacher’s thinking, the 
less likely is the teacher to “‘connect’’? with the pupil’s thinking, 
and the more likely is education to become unnatural and formal. 
Great social distance means the teacher’s failure to appreciate 
the pupil’s universe of experience. 

The greater the distance the less likely that the pupil will want 
to learn from his teacher—the less his codperative spirit. The 
“distant” teacher will not easily or naturally inspire or stimulate 
mental activity in the pupil. He blames the pupil for lack of 
interest, rather than himself for his own distance. The pupil 
likewise will blame the teacher for being “superior” or “high 
brow” rather than himself for maintaining distance. Because of 
greater experience the teacher is more responsible for the main- 
taining of distance than is the pupil. 

Most teachers pride themselves on treating all their pupils 
alike—of making no distance discriminations. Most are striving 
so to do, but many are not succeeding to the degree that they 
delude themselves into believing. Strive as best a teacher may, 
the distance between the teacher and pupils varies with each 
pupil. The teacher who resents most the implication that he is 
not treating the pupils equally is likely to be guilty of that offense. 
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The teacher praises the pupil who does excellent work and gives 
him high grades. She “scolds” those who are delinquent and 
“hands out” F’s or “flunks.” The high grades cut down preéxist- 
ent social distance, while the F’s and “‘flunks” create social dis- 
tance. 

Any favor shown a pupil by a teacher is likely to result in the 
pupil’s being called “teacher’s pet” by the other children. In 
consequence, the teacher must often feign greater distance between 
herself and her so-called “pet” than actually exists. In fact, she 
must often maintain a formal social distance between herself and 
many of her pupils, whereas the actual distance between her and 
them may be slight. Social conditions thus compel the teacher 
to play a double réle with reference to most of her pupils. She 
must formally maintain a greater social distance relationship 
towards the pupils who do splendidly or whom she “likes” than 
she would otherwise do. She must also make believe that the 
social distances are not great between herself and the pupils who 
show little interest in her subject, or whom she dislikes, in order 
not to be accused of being prejudiced against these pupils. In 
short, she must play the part of a hypocrite in varying degrees 
with reference to both extremes of social-distance pupils. 

“T’m not teacher’s pet,” says a boy. “If you could hear how 
she talks to me, you’d know.” But the intimacy which permits 
a frank “calling down” indicates that social distance may be 
relatively slight. 

Students often feign mental and social proximity with reference 
to the subject taught by a given teacher, and thus acquire a higher 
grade in some courses than they deserve. Others disdain to do 
this, or may even frankly show their dislike for the subject or for 
certain ways of the teacher, and thus arouse unnecessary social 
distance reactions in the teacher. An unusually clever college 
graduate throws considerable light on what may go on, which even 
wise professors do not observe, or are not able to checkmate. 

I study my teachers, more than my lessons. I work on my lessons 

by spells and ‘‘take in” all that the professor says in class. The pro- 

fessor “goes over’’ all the main points anyway, especially in the social 

sciences. You really don’t have to study much—if you keep your ears 


open in class, and talk up once in a while, using the knowledge you have 
gained in previous class periods. 
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I make a specialty of the hard-boiled kind, of the one who has a gruff 
exterior, who prides himself on being “‘a stiff marker,’’ who boasts that 
“no one ever gets by him without earning all he gets.’”’ One teacher 
likes term papers, so I specialize on that for him, make it “‘scholarly,”’ 
use footnotes, have it typed nicely, put on a cover, and get it in a day 
ahead of time if possible. Then I coast along for a time. Another 
teacher is a stickler for form, detail, and little insignificant things. I 
concentrate on these for him, and he thinks that I am a wonder—more 
coasting ahead for me. Still another is strong on collateral. I turn in 
to him twice the required amount and regularly too. You should see the 
collateral notes that I turnin. But it doesn’t take long. I choose my 
books ‘‘wisely,’’ get the opening and closing pages of each chapter, dip 
in here and there for variety’s sake—and it’s all done. Superficial? 
But it gets A’s. 

Then, there is the kind who loves to be popular, and to have the 
students praising him. The one who is voted the most popular is easy 
meat. He will fall for most anything. A few sentences of praise about 
a given lecture or part of the course, expressed very seriously, a fair 
degree of attention, regularity of attendance and a front seat—and 
the professor thinks that I am a student after his own heart. 

I always seem very interested in class, even when the discussion or 
lecture is dead. When the class members are getting restless and the 
instructor is embarrassed, I try to ask a question. Interest is aroused, 
attention comes back, and the teacher is grateful. I can see it on his face. 
Not infrequently I stay after class to ask a question that “isn’t quite 
clear.”” I generally come a little ahead of time, and sit near the front 
if possible. The teacher often talks informally with me while waiting 
for the bells to ring. 

Sometime during each course, I usually ask what are the possibilities 
of ‘‘majoring’’ in the field, and whether I should change my major. 
I am nearly always invited to come to the office “to talk the matter 
over.”’ In the conversation I put in something about my father, or 
uncle, or where we used to live, and this leads the instructor to take a 
personal interest in me. But I never stay long—not too long. “I’m 
pretty busy, you know.” 

When one of them asks in an exam what the course has meant to the 
students, I start by saying that at the beginning I either didn’t know a 
thing about the subject (which is usually nonsense), or else that I felt 
that I wouldn’t like the field, but that as the course went on, my eyes 
were opened. I had become more and more interested. Certain class 
periods have changed my outlook on life. And now that the course 
is drawing to a close, I feel the need of keeping up my reading in the 
field, and if I can, of taking more courses along this same line. 


If teachers could get into the minds of their students as well 
as they master the subjects they teach, a new era of teaching 
would dawn. The teacher-pupil relationship is a vertical distance 
situation. This may range from worship of the teacher to com- 
bines against the teacher. When the friendship relation develops 
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and horizontal distance dwindles, the leadership réle of the teacher 
may either develop or degenerate into situations where pupils 
“run over’ and take advantage of their teachers. In order to 
protect herself against the rise of the latter contingency, she needs 
to maintain a vertical distance relationship. As horizontal dis- 
tances diminish (as friendship grows), the teacher will secure 
increased response from the pupil, but she needs to maintain a 
counter-balancing vertical distance, for the sake of the mainte 
nance of the respect of her pupils. 
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THE STUDY OF THE TOTAL SITUATION 
FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


A PRECEDING article on the above topic’ emphasized the 
significance of the study of the total situation in relation to the 
child and the school as an important part of any program of 
research proposed for educational sociology. The “community 
case study” as a research project was described. A formulation 
for the study of the local community was suggested in certain 
general divisions as follows’: 
I. The ecological approach—distribution. 
II. The natural history of the community—development. 
III. Groups and institutions—organization. 
IV. Interacting personalities—leadership. 
VY. Interaction and mobility—processes. 
VI. Problems of the community—applications. 
In the preceding article the first three divisions were discussed ; 
the present paper will deal with this last three. 


IV. INTERACTING PERSONALITIES—-LEADERSHIP 


The history of a community may be written largely in terms 
of personalities—its leaders. In a community such as Rochester, 
New York, where public spirit and morale are highly developed, 
the leadership forms a rich pattern of varied personalities excelling 
in ability and responsibility and all more or less acquainted and 
interacting codperatively with each other. The deteriorated com- 
munity represents the other extreme—spirit and morale at its 
minimum, almost no teadership at all, everybody moving out who 
can, and a general situation of everybody for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. 

A plan has been formulated for the study of leadership in 
Greenwich Village. It is being undertaken by a graduate student 
assisted by a committee of students under the supervision of the 
department of educational sociology. It will be carried on with 
the codperation of many agencies and especially at the suggestion 
of the Charity Organization Society of the district, which is 


1 Journal of Educational Sociology, April, 1928. 
? Not presented as exhaustive. 
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interested in studying leadership resources for its district case 
committees. 

The tentative plan for this study will include the following 
points (details omitted) : 

I. Definition of a leader 
II. Classification of leaders 
III. History of Greenwich Village: leaders of the past 
IV. Organizations in the area 
(With lists of officers, boards of directors, and committee chairmen) 
1. Voluntary organizations (interest groups) 
2. Immigrant organizations 
3. Political organizations 
4. Welfare organizations, etc. 
V. Each leader discovered, to be listed on separate card with pertinent 
data 

VI. Leaders to be mapped as to place of residence, work 

VII. Overlapping of leadership 

VIII. Mobility of leaders compared with mobility of population 

IX. Social backgrounds of leaders compared with social backgrounds of 

groups led 
X. Interaction among leaders of various groups 

XI. Study of literature on Greenwich Village (all printed sources) 

In pursuance of this plan a large list of groups and organiza- 
tions has been compiled from various sources, a list of persons to 
be interviewed has been prepared, and a schedule for interviews 
has been worked out. This study dovetails with the study of 
groups and institutions; each approach supplements the other. 

But leaders are not the only personalities of interest in the 
community. For the purposes of this project, it is desirable to 
study the personalities and procure life histories of all sorts of 
people in the area, normal and abnormal, to determine how the 
various social backgrounds have conditioned them and to study 
the processes of interaction among them in the total situation. 
The eventual establishment of a proposed behavior clinic in the 
New York University School of Education will aid certain phases 
of this part of the study. A clinic (under the auspices of the 
Lower West Side Council of Social Agencies) for dealing with the 
behavior problems of both children and adults was subsidized in 
1926 for a two-year demonstration period and is now seeking 
further funds for the continuance of its valuable work. With the 
codperation of agencies dealing with personality problems, it will 
be possible to investigate the réle of the conditioning factors in the 
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various social backgrounds with reference to their influence upon 
personalities, normal and pathological. 


Vv. INTERACTION AND MOBILITY—PROCESSES 


The actual processes of life in the community seldom get into 
the textbooks. One difficulty is that of representing in language 
human activities in a given area at any given moment even in 
cross section. Too much is happening; there are no breaks in 
the stream of activity; and the interrelations are too extensive 
and too complicated to make possible realistic presentation in any 
static word picture. It is like trying to see everything going on 
in a ten-ring circus with a great multiplication of rings. The 
larger the temporal segment of this complex stream which is con- 
stantly overflowing into other. areas and receiving intakes from 
other sources, the more difficult the representation. To describe 
it, to visualize it over a period of weeks, months, or years would 
be desirable, yet this is a task which must await the perfection of 
our techniques of studying and describing collective behavior. 

Yet the representation of what happens in a given community 
during a day and a night or over a period ought to be undertaken 
to give the student a sense of the essential unity of social processes 
and the artificiality of the intellectual method so incisively eriti- 
cized by Henri Bergson in Creative Evolution. One fact which 
would come out of such a picture would be the essential futility 
of any attempt to corral human activities within the confines 
of any local community, any borough, and metropolitan district, 
or indeed any country in the world today. Modern communica- 
tion and transportation have effaced the boundary lines of human 
interaction. This may be illustrated in the study of the processes 
of mobility, which for the purposes of this article must be con- 
sidered a sufficient example of the processes of the community to 
be studied. 

The study of the mobility of people and groups is one of the 
most important phases of the investigation of social backgrounds. 
The phenomena of mobility include the daily ebb and flow of 
population from one part of a community to another—from up 
town to down town, from center to periphery. They also involve 
seasonal movements in and out—such as the city-ward inundation 
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of hoboes in winter and their outward summer swing to the 
“jungles” and harvest fields; and the summer dispersion of vaca- 
tion-bound city folks together with their regular return in the fall. 
There are many other movements of importance, also, such as 
the city-ward drift from the country, the coming in of Negroes 
from the south and the West Indies, the entrance of immigrants 
from abroad, and the outward movement westward and southward, 
such as the trek to Florida during the land boom. 

Very interesting from the standpoint of the study of community 
backgrounds is that type of migration which changes the basic 
characteristics of a community. It is well illustrated within our 
cities by the shifting of Negro populations from one urban area 
to another® and the invasion and succession of various immigrant 
groups and their offspring, which alter the complexion of neighbor- 
hoods and whole districts in the course of a few years. The factors 
determining these processes are varied and complex and deserve 
the closest scientific scrutiny because of their far-reaching implica- 
tions for the future organization of the communities which they 
affect. A school, a settlement, or a church, for example, may be 
left high and dry by the ebbing flow of their original patrons and 
may have to be entirely abandoned, or to alter their whole programs 
and entire philosophies of life to minister to the new types of 
people who have replaced their old constituencies. 

Studies of the type here suggested assume paramount import- 
ance for all agencies planning expansion or building programs 
in rapidly changing communities and urban areas. Shall a mil- 
lion dollar boys’ work building be erected at a particular spot after 
a design proposing to carry on work with a certain class of boys? 
In ten years the community may have changed so completely as 
to make the building obsolete and an extravagant burden upon its 
backers or the community. Protestant boys, Catholic boys, 
Jewish boys, Negro boys, wealthy boys, middle-class boys, “ under- 
privileged ” boys, and boys of various nationalities may have so 
shifted about or moved out of the area as to have completely 
changed the situation with regard to boys’ work. The encroach- 
ments of business and industry, changes in the transportation 
situation, new housing developments, racial or immigrant inva- 


3T. J. Woofter, Jr., Negro Problems in Cities, 1928. 
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sions and changing land values and rentals, are some of the 
variable factors in such a situation which make an expansion 
and building location program such a difficult problem for any 
social agency.* 

There is probably no more interesting field in the world for 
the study of mobility within a large urban area than the metro- 
politan district of the City of New York, which is bound together 
by economic and social ties which make it possible to consider it 
a type of unity within the larger national economy. Formerly 
the metropolitan district embraced an area of 1,368 square miles 
within a ten-mile radius of the New York City Hall with a pop- 
ulation of about 8,000,000, about 2,500,000 of whom lived out- 
side the limits of Greater New York. In 1927, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York City completed a study of the greater 
metropolitan area which made possible its redefinition on the 
basis of social and economic activities centering in New York 
City, such as relative density of population, commuters’ zones, 
telephone and delivery service, and similar types of facts. As a 
result of this investigation, a new metropolitan district was 
defined and accepted by the United States Census Bureau as a 
basis for the 1927 census of manufacturing and the 1930 popu- 
lation census. The new district embraces 3,767.55 square miles 
with an estimated population of 9,472,500 within a forty-mile 
radius of the New York City Hall. Exclusive of the five bor- 
oughs of Greater New York proper (Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, 
Richmond, and the Bronx), it includes the following territaries 
and populations outside of New York City: 

Square Miles Population 


Wew York States. 1047 .60 764,000 


It is said that the greatest movement of population represent- 
ing a permanent shift from one local area to another in the United 
States is the present migration from the Island of Manhattan 
across the East River to the western end of Long Island, com- 
prising the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens and further east 


4The Boys’ Club Federation has found it desirable to make very careful 
field investigations to guide it in the location of new clubs. The Y. M. C. A. 

as had made elaborate surveys of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens to aid 
it > the formulation of its expansion policies and the solution of its building 
problems. 
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the Counties of Nassau and Suffolk. This means that practically 
every local area in Manhattan and in the various sections of 
Long Island is the scene of changes which are far-reaching in their 
effects on local institutions and local problems. Old institutions 
are decaying and new ones are developing, new buildings are 
springing up, and old ones are being converted to new uses. No 
part of these changes is more interesting than the invasions and 
successions of various races, religions, nationalities, and social 
and economic strata (e.g., sections of Brooklyn). 


Perhaps no part of the areas of invasion is more interesting 
than the huge and largely undeveloped Borough of Queens. It 
has a population of about 764,000 (estimated for 1927) and an 
area of 19.8 square miles (70,321 acres), a territory which is 
almost twice the size of Brooklyn (with an estimated population 
for 1927 of 2,240,000) and five times the size of Manhattan 
(with an estimated population for 1927 of 1,877,000). Local 
areas in Queens are changing so rapidly that one large map com- 
pany issued a statement that it could not afford to make a map 
of the Borough because by the time the map would be finished 
it would be so out of date that it would not be useful. Most exist- 
ing maps of Queens are regarded by map men as little more than 
draughtman’s practice with a probability that new centers and 
streets will be blank spaces on the map and that other streets will 
be drawn perhaps through a marsh. Map makers have had the 
experience of going out there in an automobile to find where the 
business centers are, getting lost and having to ask a “ cop” the 
way back, and then having very little conception of where they 
had been when they returned. 

One result of these changes in Queens is tremendous real-estate 
activity with dozens of mushroom real-estate firms springing up. 
There is a real-estate curb market at Borough Hall in Brooklyn 
where hundreds of pieces of property change hands daily. Build- 
ing permits for Queens are being issued by the hundreds. While 
Manhattan lost about 300,000 population in the past ten vears, 
Queens gained a half million. According to the United States 
Census estimates in 1911, Manhattan began to lose population in 
small portions which increased in size until 1927, in which year 
the total loss was more than 60,000. Between 1924 and 1927 
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there was an approxinate total loss of 200,000. The chief trend of 
population seems to be towards the various suburban and outlying 
districts following the lines of transportation as they are improved, 
and impelled to some extent by rising rents at the centers and by 
increasing prosperity and standards of living of certain classes 
who desire to move to better and less congested quarters. This is 
illustrated also in a large section of the central areas of Brooklyn, 
such as Bedford and Stuyvesant—districts of declining population 
which are rapidly being altered as a result of changing property 
values and transportation facilities, or encroachments of business 
and industry and of racial, nationality, religious, and economic 
class invasions. 

In Brooklyn the social effects of this mobility are many, varied, 
and important. Among them may be enumerated the problems 
confronting local institutions which depend for their clientéle 
upon certain kinds of people who gradually move out. White 
Protestant churches are engulfed in this way by inundations of 
Catholic immigrant stock, Catholic parishes are depleted in their 
constituencies by the influx of Jews, and churches of various kinds 
are taken over by Negro congregations. Higher economic classes 
may displace lower strata, and institutions which once adminis- 
tered to the poor may find themselves in a high-class apartment 
area. Schools once in congested areas swarming with children 
may have to be abandoned or combined with other schools because 
of the invasion of office and government buildings. 

The ebb and flow of population is bound to affect the solidarity 
and the morale of local neighborhoods and communities. Public 
spirit may gradually dissolve in this flux of transitory contacts. 
Community organization is likely to become disrupted and dis- 
organized. Old institutions come to lose an opportunity to per- 
form their functions and new institutions have not had time to 
develop. The lack of stability in social relationships which results 
is likely to endanger community standards and create new social 
pathologies. With the breakup of communities and groups, social 
controls are relaxed and life tends to be individualized with each 
person or family for its own particularistie and selfish interests 
and a general failure to appreciate the necessity for community 
codperation, participation in common enterprises, and planning 
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from the point of view of the whole, an end even more desirable 
under such conditions than when life was less fluctuating. 

Other processes within or overflowing the community which 
should be included within the plan of such a research program 
are: competition, conflict, traffic, assimilation, accommodation, 
cooperation, festivity, crowd behavior, propaganda, changes in 
fashion and public opinion, and discussion. Many of these 
processes, of course, are smaller in scope than the community or 
any large part of it and may be investigated in connection with 
the study of groups and institutions. 


VI. COMMUNITY PROBLEMS—APPLICATIONS 


Whatever light will be thrown upon community problems by 
such a study will be incidental to the objective investigation of 
things as they are. It is better to understand the world just now 
than to reform it, as Robert E. Park once remarked to a group 
of students. Science cannot be moralistic. It can have no ethical 
ends in immediate contemplation without endangering its impar- 
tial and unbiased approach. While not repudiating suggestions 
that certain data may be useful in throwing light on practical 
problems, it must keep its eye single to one purpose, namely, 
accurate and complete observation by means of demonstrably 
sound methods and techniques, and careful and impartial organ- 
ization and presentation of facts observed in accordance with rec- 
ognized standards of reliability. By pursuing this procedure 
we may have the best assurance that our findings will be most 
useful to the applied sociologist—the social worker, the educator, 
and so on—who is more concerned with changing in practical 
ways the immediate and ultimate situation according to certain 
assumed social values. 

This approach to the study of community organization is dif- 
ferent from that represented in most books dealing with the sub- 
ject. The aim of sociology is to get realistic, naturalistic accounts 
of structures and processes in the community. The community 
organizer, on the other hand, is interested primarily in studying 
the technique of reorganizing the community on the basis of some 
definitely formulated plan which is consistent with a consciously 
or unconsciously organized set of preconceived values, the nature 
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of which depends upon the social and intellectual background of 
the community organizer or the agency he represents. The social 
worker’s usual conception of community organization may be 
stated as follows: “It commonly refers to efforts made for 
social welfare through group action as contrasted with family 
or individual casework; although it embraces many types of 
organizations, it refers primarily to voluntary rather than to 
governmental agencies.”° 


There is no doubt, however, that the natural science method will 
ultimately aid in the solution of all community problems because 
any form of control ultimately rests upon our ability to pre- 
dict, which alone can be achieved by the formulation of general- 
izations which may be arrived at through the use of tested 
methods. The use of scientific methods, however, does not pre- 
clude the very valuable codperation of practical social agencies and 
their participation in research ; it simply means that practical ends 
formulated according to any preconceived standards of values 
which may be adopted must not be permitted to distort observa- 
tional processes or to bias research procedures. Nor does it follow 
that the original formulation of a problem necessarily arises in 
the first instance from science. The probable order of events is 
that the problem is first formulated as the result of some prac- 
tical exigency in a life situation; science may then be employed 
impartially to gather facts and formulate principles; but finally 
whatever facts or principles are available may be reappropriated 
for use in the field of practical application. 


Some of the problems of the community which are significant 
in stimulating such a research project as we have outlined and 
whose solution may be facilitated by the results obtained are 
those of juvenile delinquency and crime, poverty, vice, gambling, 
bootlegging, narcotic addiction, family disorganization, health, 
recreational inadequacies, institutional disintegration, school mal- 
adjustments, and community disorganization and deterioration. 
all of which are vitally related to the problems of the school child 
and the school. 


5 Jenkins, Frederic Warren, Bibliography of Community Organization, Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, Bulletin 86, December, 1927, p. 2. 
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The Crime Commission Study of Truancy 

The close connection of juvenile delinquency and school prob- 
lems is suggested by the attention which the Sub-Committee on 
Causes of the New York State Crime Commission (whose chair- 
man is Senator Caleb Baumes, author of the well-known Baumes 
laws) has given to the study of truancy. The Commission has felt 
it important to investigate the cases of 250 confirmed truants in 
an effort to trace the origins of criminal careers, believing that 
most criminal careers begin in adolescence. The department of 
educational sociology of New York University has participated 
in this study as part of its general program of investigation into 
the study of the total situation and the development of the com- 
munity case study in certain areas in Manhattan.° 

The plan of the study of 250 truants has been to take cases dis- 
charged from the truant school in 1923 and to attempt to follow 
up the subsequent careers of the children to determine if possible 
what sort of influences played upon them to determine their later 
conduct. After the records on each case were summarized (from 
various sources ), the cases fell into four groups: truants 126 cases, 
delinquents 54, misdemeanants 38, and felons 34. The develop- 
ment of these records makes possible investigation of a number of 
interesting topics which are of great practical significance both 
from the standpoint of delinquency and of school problems. 


Topics for Investigation from Case Records‘ 


Is truancy a habit, subject to the laws of learning, and showing 
a curve of increase? Or is it a sudden emotional avoidance 
response to an unpleasant situation? Illustrate for four groups. 
What relation does recency of immigration have to degree of truancy? 
What relation exists between time of onset of truancy and 
economic status of family? 

What difference is there in delinquency history for children born 
first, second, or last? 

What relationship has size of family to degree of delinquency? 
What relationship has size of family to number of members of 
family who have police records? 


6 Students and some instructors have summarized case records, have engaged 
in interviewing, and have worked out term projects from the records of these 
250 cases. The types of topic available for such term papers are indicated in 
the accompanying list of questions. 

7 Prepared by Mr. Harry Shulman, Research Director, Sub-Committee 
on Causes, New York State Crime Commission. 
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What part does nativity and recency of immigration play in 
degree of delinquency? 
What part did the school teacher play in these cases in: 

a. observing abnormal behavior 

b. undertaking to correct it along scientific lines 
Is there any relation between the kind of jobs held and the economic 
status of the family? 
What proportion of skilled, semiskilled and unskilled jobs did the 
four groups secure? 
What evidences are there of vocational maladjustment in these 
cases? Does it increase with severer offenses? 
What relationship exists between the type of job held and recency 
of immigration? 
What relationship is there between nationality and type of job? 
Are there racial job traditions? 
What relationshp is there between the type of job held by the 
father and held by the offender? Are there family job traditions? 
What evidences are there that large profits from illegal occupations, 
or adult wages earned by minors, spoiled any of the offenders 
for regular work at average incomes? What distortion of social 
values took place here? 
What effect did the break up of homes leave in the four different 
groups? Was the extent of broken homes greater in one than 
in the others? 
Does the father or does the mother tend to be the person more often 
away from the family, through death, separation, or desertion? 
Does loss of home control, due to the work of the mother, seem 
to affect the children? Compare the crime records of children 
whose mothers worked and those who did not work. 
What relationship exists between economic status and degree of 
break up of homes? 
What relation is there between nationality and degree of break 
up of homes? 
Do children commit the same type of offenses as adults? 
Is crime a habitual tendency, showing a period of growth, or is it a 
sudden response to some unusual stimulus? 
What evidences of normal behavior are there in the cases of boys 
who were felons? Does the data favor or disfavor the theory of a 
“criminal type’’? 
Do offenders receive adequate punishment for their crimes? 
Which type of punishment, fine, jail sentence, or probation 
seems to have been most effective in deterring further crime? 
Is there unequal punishment for the same crime? Does this seem 
to have depended on the past record of the offender? What is 
likely to be the psychological effect on criminals of unequal 
punishment for similar offenses? Does it tend to clarify ethical 
values? 
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26. To what extent do the crimes committed represent strong native 
tendencies, to what extent economic forces, to what extent un- 
directed play energy? 

27. Draw a graph illustrating the frequency of different types of offense 
committed. What insight does it give into the motives animating 
criminals. Are the activities of these young men different not 
only in degree but in kind, from those of persons who stay “within 
the law’’? 


28. Range the offenses committed on a scale, in the order of what you 
consider their damage to society as a whole. Range them on the 
basis of punishment meted. What is the r between the two? 


29. What value have school conduct marks in indicating future criminal 
or noncriminal behavior? 


30. What proportion of these families received philanthropic aid? To 
what extent did the aid seem regular and planful? Did the felons 
get as much aid as the other groups? 


31. What relation is there between amount of aid given and economic 
status? Are there any evidences of “pauperization”? or 
“gponging”’? 

32. What evidences are there of unwise parental discipline? 


In answering these questions a knowledge of the community 
backgrounds will be important. The community case study of 
the Lower West Side will include a particular investigation of 
those of the 250 cases which fall within the boundaries of this 
district. 


Another application of what is learned in the Lower West Side 
Study will be made in attempting to formulate a program for 
vocational guidance for a girls’ junior high school in the district. 
The study of this school as an institution will be part of the gen- 
eral project of community study but will be undertaken with par- 
ticular reference to the vocational problems of the girls with whom 
the school deals. It will be carried on by a committee of students 
under supervision in codperation with the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau for Girls. Some of the points covered will be (details 
omitted) : 


I. Study of family backgrounds of girls 
II. Vocational opportunities for girls of this type 
III. Vocational adjustments of girls who have been graduated from this school 
IV. Relation of business school courses to later vocational adjustments 
V. Neighborhood, community, and nationality factors in vocational adjust- 
ment 
VI. Techniques of vocational guidance in this situation 
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A map will be made showing the present distribution of pupils in 
the school according to nationality origins. The community case 
study will be used to provide the general setting for the vocational 
study and specific applications will be made where pertinent. 

All the particular social problems which arise in the community 
will be seen to be phases of life as a whole. This is true of edu- 
cation. The business of the school is to teach the child to live 
well in the modern world. In performing this function, the school 
confronts directly the problems of conditioning and recondition- 
ing the child, directing his activities, and altering his behaviors 
in ways which will best prepare him to function harmoniously 
in the community and in the larger cultural complex. 

Even assuming perfection in technique and administration, 
it is obvious that this is no easy task. Habits, skills, knowledge, 
contents, and standards of value in America, while fairly well 
defined in certain noncontroversial fields by some groups, are in 
a state of confusion in other fields and may be made issues for 
conflict in other groups. Unlike the more consistent, if not sim- 
pler, social systems of some preliterate peoples, the various ele- 
ments in American social organization are highly heterogeneous 
and often in a state of uncertainty and mutual contradiction. 

Partly because of our varied origins abroad and our diverse 
developments at home America is a conglomeration of divergent 
groups and standards. We may become more consistent with age, 
but at present a greater variety of heritages and trends can hardly 
be imagined. We are a mixture of Puritan and Cavalier; crudity 
and refinement; wealth and poverty; white, black, tan, and yel- 
low; North and South; city and country; wet and dry; native 
and immigrant; East and West; Irish and English; virtue and 
vice; Scandinavia and Balkans; capital and labor; fundamen- 
talist and modernist; Russian and French Canadian; farmer 
and manufacturer; Catholic and Protestant; Jew and Gentile; 
monastic and freethinker; Bohemian and Philistine; Barbarian 
and Greek; “ Big Bill” and King George—all interpatched in 
the most intricate of crazy-quilts. 

The success of the school in performing its task will depend 
upon the flexibility of its programs to meet varied social needs 
and this will be determined in part by the ability of its personnel 
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to understand these diverse social backgrounds. Fortunately the 
patrons of the school are seldom called upon to vote on the details 
of its curriculum and the methods it uses in performing its task. 
The educator is free to some extent at least (excepting in Chi- 
cago) to perfect his procedure in the light of the contradictions 
and correlations of all the diverse elements in the social back- 
grounds of his pupils and his school. 

To do this adequately requires the development of a research 
program with which educational sociology may properly concern 
itself. Such a program must investigate all the child’s own 
groups and all others which may reinforce or thwart the school 
in the performance of its functions. The school’s own problems 
as a functioning institution cannot be dealt with in isolation, but 
must be considered in the complex of other institutions, such as 
churches, religious societies, social-work organizations, civic and 
political institutions, and a variety of voluntary interest groups 
which go to make up the situation complex within which the 
school must function. 

The problems of the school, therefore, and of the child in school 
are seen to be a complex of intricate interrelationships in a total 
conditioning situation. It follows that the study of the whole 
child in the whole school must be made with reference to the total 
situation within which each occurs. This is essential for a com- 
plete understanding of school problems and for the development 
of educational outcomes which are consonant with the social 
adjustment of the child. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing statement may be considered as only a tentative 
presentation of some of the suggested possibilities of the commu- 
nity case study, rather than as an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. Many important points have been necessarily omitted.° 
The emphasis of the study will be that of a descriptive, realistic 
investigation, but its applications to the solution of many impor- 
tant social problems must not be overlooked. 


8 The special significance of the study of the home, the neighborhood, and the 
community as social backgrounds conditioning the development of the per- 
sonality of the school child will be presented in a later article under the caption 
of ‘“‘The Social Definition of the Situation.” 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH 
II 
Nature 
HOW WE LEARN—NEGATIVE ADAPTATION 


A BOTTLE-FED infant soon comes to show violent bodily 
squirmings at the sight of the bottle. These squirmings become 
organized into well-defined habits of reaching and manipulation. 
The infant is weaned at nine months. At two years of age he is 
offered a bottle of warmed milk. He shows little or no interest 
in it. The nursing response has more or less completely disap- 
peared. Watson found that crinkling a newspaper near the ear 
of a drowsy infant would, shortly after birth, elicit “fear.” At 
the age of five most infants pay scant attention to such a stimulus. 
Not only do unlearned responses become conditioned upon stimuli 
that originally did not provoke them. Stimuli (original or sub- 
stituted) may cease to provoke their characteristic responses. 
We say the individual has become negatively adapted to them. 


Negative adaptation includes a number of phenomena—a rais- 
ing of the threshold of stimulation (which may progress to the 
point of complete indifference to the stimulus) ; a weakening of 
the energy of the response; a disintegration of the response. All 
these phenomena, which tend to accompany one another, would 
seem to be due to a loosening of the conditioned stimulus-response 
bonds which hold the parts of the response together and the 
response as a whole to the exciting situation. 


Negative adaptation occurs under a variety of conditions. 
Pavlov and his students found that the dog’s conditioned responses 
disappear with disuse. After a period of “no-practice” they 
cease to work. However, traces of the response may persist for 
considerable periods of time. In one dog marked traces of the 
conditioned salivary response were found after two years of “ no- 
practice.” After one reinforcement (association of the original 
and substituted stimuli) it was completely restored. The condi- 
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tioned responses of the human animal, like those of the dog, will 
survive long periods of “ no-practice,” but are gradually lost 
through disuse. Watson recounts the following observation upon 
the infant’s loss of positive adaptation to the nursing bottle after 
a period of disuse: 


Baby B, 2 years, 3 months of age. 


At 12:30 noon, the baby’s meal time, his regular nurse picked him up 
and said: ‘Dinner, Billy,’ laid him flat on his back in the crib, as was 
her usual custom when he formerly was fed from the bottle. She handed 
him the warmed bottle just as she had one and one-fourth years before. 


The baby took the bottle in both hands, then began to manipulate the 
nipple with his finger, then began to cry because ‘‘dinner’’ with him at 
noon at this age consisted of meat and vegetables. When told to 
“‘Take his milk,”’ he put the nipple to his mouth and got a taste of milk 
and began to chew the nipple. Nursing could not be called out. He called 
to his mother and cried and handed her the bottle and raised himself 
to a sitting posture. He pushed the bottle toward the mother, then 
toward the father, with both hands. He was then let down to the floor 
and good humor was restored. 


He was told “Jimmie drinks from bottle’ (his infant brother). Then 
he took the bottle, stuck it into his mouth and walked off, chewing the 
nipple as he went. Nursing had disappeared through disuse. It had 
been “forgotten.” (This act when practised can continue indefinitely. 
I have records of children who nursed at the breast until they were 
over three years of age.) 


Billy nursed at the mother’s breast only during the first month and 
was then put wholly on the bottle. At the end of nine months he was 
weaned from the bottle and made to drink from a silver mug. Until he 
was one year of age he drank his morning orange juice from a nursing 
bottle. He never saw a nursing bottle from that day until the day of 
the test.... His behavior throughout was exactly that of reacting to a 
strange new object, forced to react to it when his whole body was ready 
to react to his regular food.! 


Though a few remnants remained of the responses that had been 
called out by the nursing bottle at nine months of age, the major- 
ity of them had been lost and the infant had become more or less 
indifferent to the bottle. Evidently, then, negative adaptation 
takes place through disuse. (That is, where substituted stimuli 
are involved. No experiments have been carried out which indi- 
cate that original stimuli may become ineffective through disuse.) 
In everyday speech we call this process forgetting. The remarka- 


1 Watson, Behaviorism, pp. 201-202. 
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ble thing is not how rapidly negative adaptation takes place 
through disuse, but how slowly we forget.* 


Watson’s attempt to eliminate conditioned fears through the 
method of disuse is of interest in this connection: 


It has commonly been supposed that the mere removal of the stimulus 
for a sufficient length of time will cause the child or adult to “forget 
his fear.’’ All of us have heard the expressions ‘‘Just keep him away 
from it and he’ll outgrow it. He will forget all about it.” Laboratory 
tests were made to determine the efficacy of this method. I quote from 
Mrs. Jones’s laboratory notes: 


Case 8. Bobby G. Age 30 months. 


December 6. Bobby showed a slight fear response when a rat was 
presented in a box. He looked at it from a distance of several feet, 
drew back, and cried. A three day period of training followed, bringing 
Bobby to the point where he tolerated a rat in the pen in which he was 
playing, and even touched it without overt fear indications. No further 
stimulation with the rat occurred until 


January 30. After nearly two months of no experience with the 
specific stimulus, Bobby was again brought into the laboratory. While 
he was playing in the pen, E. appeared, with a rat held in her hand. 
Bobby jumped up, ran outside the pen, and cried. The rat having been 
returned to its box, Bobby ran to E., held her hand, and showed marked 
disturbance.* 


Similar tests with other children yielded identical results. 
Disuse is a slow and none too effective means of negative adap- 
tation. Traces of the response persist for long periods. The 
evidence of the clinic would indicate that considerable traces of 
emotional response may persist after years of comparative disuse. 
Moreover, save in the isolation of the hospital, or in a similar 
situation, complete “no-practice” is hard to achieve. In the 
daily round of life the stimulus is constantly turning up. 


2 How persistent a conditioned response may be, even though set up by the 
most transient association of stimuli, is strikingly illustrated by an incident 
related by Burnham (The Normal Mind, pp. 154-155). A child a year and a half 
old, while on a visit with her parents, was given a ring to play with. When it 
came time to go home the ring could not be found. Search for it was in vain. 
Some months later the child with its parents revisited the same household. 
Almost immediately the child went to a ccrner of the room, lifted the carpet and 
took up the ring. Unconscious memory? Budding genius? Probably merely a 
conditioned response to the recurring stimuli of the situation—people, room, 
carpet, and the like. 

3 Watson, Behaviorism, p. 126; See also Psychologies of 1925 (edited by 
Murchison), “‘Recent Experiements on How We Lose and Change One Emotional 
Experiment’; and Anderson, J. A., Dream as a Reconditioning Process’, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, No. 22, 1927, pp. 21-25. 
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Watson also attempted, while experimenting with the break- 
ing down of children’s fears, to bring about negative adaptation 
through frequent application of the stimulus. The procedure 
consisted in having the object which provoked the fear response, 
in this case an animal, brought in to the child many times a day. 
In some cases a certain amount of tolerance resulted—there being 
no erying or attempted withdrawal. But even in these cases 
traces of the visceral reactions involved in fear remained. In no 
case could the child be induced to touch the animal. In other 
cases there was a pronounced summation effect—a marked increase 
in the vigor of the fear reaction. While frequent repetition of 
the stimulus does not seem to be an overly successful method of 
bringing about negative adaptation to fear stimuli, it does result 
in breaking down some conditioned responses of a more nearly 
segmented character—such as salivation at the ringing of a bell. 


In discussing positive adaptation we noticed that every response 
has a threshold of stimulation—that is, the stimulus must reach 
a given intensity before the response will be called out. <A stim- 
ulus of an intensity below the threshold of response is known as 
a subliminal stimulus. We saw that the frequent repetition of sub- 
liminal stimuli might provoke a response through summation. 
If the intervals between the occurrences of the subliminal stimulus 
are lengthened, however (the length of the interval depending 
upon the nature of the stimulus situation), instead of a summa- 
tion effect there results a raising of the threshold of stimulation. 
Now if the intensity of the stimulus is gradually increased as the, 
threshold rises, more or less complete negative adaptation results. 
A horse is broken to the saddle by accustoming him progressively 
to blanket, blanket and surcingle, saddle, saddle and a bag of feed, 
and finally saddle and rider—successful breaking depending upon 
keeping the stimuli within the horse’s growing toleration. The 
child that cries at being put to bed in the dark may be broken 
of this habit by gradually dimming the light on successive nights. 
The willful child becomes totally unmindful of his mother’s call 
because he has been allowed to disregard it on many occasions. As 
Smith and Guthrie suggest, a man is probably saved from feeling 
distaste for his aging wife because wives grow old gradually. 
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Most of the negative adaptations built up in the daily course of our 
lives result from this process.* 

Watson demonstrated that children’s conditioned fears may be 
completely eliminated through the repetition of subliminal stimuli, 
gradually increasing the intensity of the stimulus as the threshold 
rises : 


Peter was an active, eager child of approximately three years of age. 
This child was well adjusted to ordinary life situations except for his fear 
organization. He was afraid of white rats, rabbits, fur coats, feathers, 
cotton wool, frogs, fish, and mechanical toys. From the description of 
his fears, you might well think that Peter was merely Albert B. of the 
last lecture grown up. Only you must remember that Peter’s fears were 
“home grown,’ not experimentally produced as were Albert’s. Peter’s 
fears, though, were much more pronounced, as the following description 
will show: 

Peter was put in a crib in a playroom and immediately became 
absorbed in his toys. A white rat was introduced into the crib from 
behind. (The experimenter was behind a screen.) At sight of the rat, 
Peter screamed and fell flat on his back in a paroxysm of fear. The 
stimulus was removed, and Peter was taken out of the crib and put 
into a chair. Barbara, a girl of two, was brought to the crib and the 
white rat introduced as before. She exhibited no fear but picked the 
rat up in her hand. Peter sat quietly watching Barbara and the rat. 
A string of beads belonging to Peter had been left in the crib. Whenever 
the rat touched a part of the string, he would say “‘my beads” in a 
complaining voice, although he made no objections when Barbara 
touched them. Invited to get down from the chair, he shook his head, 
fear not yet subsided. Twenty-five minutes elapsed before he was ready 
to play about freely. 

We secured permission to give him his mid-afternoon lunch, consisting 
of crackers and a glass of milk. We seated him at a small table in a 
high chair. The lunch was served in a room about forty feet long. 
Just as he began to eat his lunch, the rabbit was displayed in a wire 
cage of wide mesh. We displayed it on the first day just far enough 
away not to disturb his eating. This point was then marked. The next 
day the rabbit was brought closer and closer until disturbance was first 
barely noticed. This place was marked. The third and succeeding 
days the same routine was maintained. Finally the rabbit could be 
placed upon the table—then in Peter’s lap. Next tolerance changed 
to positive reaction. Finally he would eat with one hand and play with 
the rabbit with the other, a proof that his viscera were retrained 
along with his hands! 

After having broken down his fear reactions to the rabbit—the 
animal calling out fear responses of the most exaggerated kinds—we 
were next interested in seeing what his reactions would be to other 


Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology, pp. 80-84. 
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furry animals and furry objects. Fear responses to cotton, the fur coat, 
and feathers were entirely gone. He locked at them and handled them 
and then turned to other things. He would even pick up the fur rug and 
bring it to the experimenter. 

The reaction to white rats was greatly improved—it had at least 
reached the tolerance stage but did not call out any very excited 
positive manipulation. He would pick up the small tin boxes containing 
rats and frogs and carry them around the room.® 

This method of bringing about negative adaptation would seem 
to offer great possibilities in the breaking down of undesirable 
emotional activities in home and clinic. The technique of its 
application to other responses than fear, however, waits upon fur- 


ther experimentation. 


Negative adaptation to stimuli which call out struggling and 
“rage” may come through the failure of the response to get rid 
of the stumulus. The response becomes fatigued as the stimulus 
persists, is given less and less energetically, and finally ceases. 
After the response has been repeatedly fatigued in this fashion, 
a considerable degree of negative adaptation results. The cow- 
puncher breaks a pony to the saddle by confining it in a pen, 
saddling it by force, mounting, and then turning it loose and rid- 
ing it until it is exhausted. After repeated “ bucking” has failed 
to dislodge the rider, the pony’s threshold of resistance is perma- 
nently raised. He is “broken.” So a child who has temper 
tantrums when he is put to bed can be “ broken” by leaving him 
alone to “ery it out.” Complete adaptation is difficult to achieve 
by this method. The pony broken by the cow-puncher method 
is likely always to make some show of resistance at being saddled. 
The child so broken is likely for a long time to make some show 
of resistance at being put to bed. How far negative adaptation 
to stimuli calling out other types of response can be similarly 
achieved has not been demonstrated. All responses can be 
fatigued. But in the case of fear, for example, exhausting the 
response (being frightened to the point of exhaustion) appar- 
ently may lower rather than raise the threshold. 


5 Watson, Behaviorism, pp. 128-130. A ful! report on Peter is given by Mary 
Carver Jones in the Pedagogical Seminary for December, 1924. In the course ofl 
the experiment a positive fear adaptation gives way to negative adaptation, 
which in turn gives way to a positive manipulation adaptation. 
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The attachment of the two incompatible responses to the same 
stimulus also results in negative adaptation. This is known as 
associative inhibition.® 

Triplett divided an aquarium into two parts by a pane of glass. 
Into one part he put perch. Into the other part he put the min- 
nows which are their natural food. The perch would at first dart 
toward the minnows, striking their heads against the glass. After 
a time the perch became indifferent to the minnows. The parti- 
tion was then removed and the minnows mingled safely with their 
natural enemies.’ The perch had become negatively adapted to 
the minnows. If a charged plate is put at the entrance to a rat’s 
food box, so that in attempting to enter he receives a mild shock. 
he gradually becomes indifferent to the opening of the box. Nega- 
tive adaptation does not take place at once. For a time there is 
a succession of movements of approach and withdrawal. Grad- 
ually these movements become more tentative, less energetic. 
Finally the stimulus elicits no response whatever. 

Negative adaptation is similarly effected in children. The 
infant sees the flame of the candle and extends his hand, feels the 
flame of the candle and withdraws his hand. He soon becomes 
negatively adapted to the sight of the flame. If every time he 
reaches out toward the flame an adult intervenes by rapping his 
fingers with a pencil he likewise becomes negatively adapted to the 
sight of the flame. 

This is the means of securing negative adaptation that is most 
frequently attempted in school and home. But it is rarely used 
scientifically. Indeed it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to use it scientifically in the course of everyday events. As a 
result it is often ineffective and occasionally disastrous. In the 
first place, the faint noxious stimuli employed in the laboratory 
or nursery are likely to be replaced by violent stimuli such as 
whipping and beating. Violent stimulation, instead of giving 
rise merely to movements of avoidance and withdrawal, result in 
widespread visceral reactions. Instead of negative adaptation to 
the stimulus there arises an emotional attitude toward it. While 


6 L. W. Kline, “An Experimental Study of Associative Inhibition,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1921, pp. 270-299. 


ae “The Educability of Perch,’ American Journal of Psychology, XII, 
p. 354. 
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this may inhibit the undesirable response, it also builds up violent 
dislikes, aversions, dreads, and fears, which are likely unfortun- 
ately to complicate the child’s later behavior. Moreover, punish- 
ment rarely immediately follows the undesirable response. Yet 
the evidence of the laboratory would indicate that the conditioning 
of responses requires a relatively simultaneous association of 
stimuli. Punishing a child, especially a small child, after school, 
or when father gets home at night for an act that occurred in the 
morning is not likely to inhibit that act the next time the situation 
that provoked it arises. Where punishment is both violent and 
delayed it is more likely to result in the attachment of hates or 
fears to the person who does the punishing than in negative adap- 
tation to the situation which provokes the undesirable behavior. 
The parent or teacher who does the punishing frequently is emo- 
tionally worked up and uses the process of whipping as an emo- 
tional outlet. Such a sadistic performance makes a scientific 
dosage impossible. hen the undesirable behavior persists, the 
punishment may be so frequent that the child actually becomes 
to some extent negatively adapted to the punishment itself. Again, 
many undesirable acts occur infrequently. Unless the association 
of stimuli involves undesirable “ shock,” it takes frequent repeti- 
tion to set up a conditional response. Consequently the punishment 
does not result in an avoidance response becoming attached to 
the situation. 

How then, are avoidance responses to be built in? It is thor- 
oughly scientific to rap a child’s fingers every time it puts them 
in its mouth, or touches its sex organs, or pulls down dishes and 
books, or gets into the matches—provided the child is caught in 
the act, is rapped immediately and not too hard, and is rapped 
in a thoroughly objective and unemotional way. Obviously chil- 
dren are more frequently caught in the act when they are quite 
small. The parent who carefully trains the child during the first 
few years of its life saves much trouble later. Even older children 
may be similarly punished—substituting a few cuts across the legs 
with a switch for rapping with a pencil—provided they are caught 
in the act. Punishment should never be accompanied by berating. 
A “No” to an infant or a “ Don’t do that again ” to an older child 
is sufficient. Beating and berating is not child training—it is 
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merely an unequal fight or row. Watson has suggested the use of 
an electrical device whereby the small child will receive a faint 
shock when he touches the forbidden vase or books. If he can 
perfect and market such a device for home use, he will be assured 
of a princely income from distraught parents! 

As the child grows older, physical punishment involves a strug- 
gle and should be abandoned as it only results in violent emotion 
and hate for parent or teacher. The problem of devising effective 
punishments that do not involve physical contact is likely to test 
one’s ingenuity to the limit. The following paragraphs show how 
one mother solved the problem. 


We have four children, three boys and one girl. My wife was a 
school teacher before I married her, a quiet, resourceful woman, where 
I am quick and inclined to sudden anger. We have always got on 
splendidly. Our first disagreement came with our first child, and it was a 
question of punishment for his disobedience. 

The boy had been told to put his toys away. On this particular 
evening, he stubbornly refused to do so. After all my entreaties and 
threats had failed, and my anger was thoroughly aroused, I started 
toward the boy with the intention of spanking him into submission. 
My wife, divining my intention, intervened. ‘‘No,” she said, ‘I don’t 
want that method to be used on our children.” 

Well, I had been brought up under the “‘spare the rod and spoil the 
child” régime. My wife listened patiently to this harangue. Then 
she asked if she might try her system first. 

She told Bobby to put the toys away, and was met with the same 
refusal. So she gathered up the toys herself and stored them away 
on a high shelf in the closet. The surprised Bobby looked on with a 
victorious gleam in his eye. Soon afterward he went to bed. Bright 
and early the next morning, he wanted his toys, but couldn’t reach 
them himself. He asked to have them taken down for him. 

My wife explained to him, calmly and reasonably, that little boys 
who weren’t willing to put their toys away when they were through with 
them couldn’t take them out to play with. For three days Bobby 
looked up at those toys on the shelf, and remembered why he couldn’t 
have them down. He never refused to put them away after that. 

“Always fit the punishment to the crime, and never argue or fight 
with a tired, angry child. Wait until calm has been restored, and 
both you and the child can see the light of reason.” This was the 
constant advice of my wife. 

It was a firm rule in our household that the children should come in 
from their play at five o’clock. They had duties to perform before 
the evening meal—errands at the store, the table to set, wood and coal 
to be brought up from the basement. Johnny invariably loitered, 
coming in from a half hour to an hour late. 


2 
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“Johnny, you’re late again,”’ said my wife one day. ‘Now listen to 
me, my boy. We have work in this life as well as play. Whenever one 
person shirks his work, someone else has to do more than his share, to 
make up for the shirker. That isn’t playing fair. Bobby has had 
to run your errands while you played. When you come home tomorrow, 
you will have to do Bobby’s share of the work to even up the score.” 
That cured him. 

The boys always took turns washing the dishes after dinner. When 
it came to Jack’s turn, we all trembled, for he broke so many. We 
allowed a generous margin for accident, and then my wife spoke to him 
about it. 


“Son,” she said to him, “you don’t break your toys the way you do 
Mother’s dishes. You’re simply careless, and you must learn to be 
careful with other people’s property. After this, you will have to 
replace out of your own allowance all dishes you break.’’ Jack’s careful- 
ness increased in exact proportion to the number of dishes he had to 
replace. It wasn’t long before he had learned to take time and exercise 
care in handling not only dishes but other things as well. 

Our children never quarrel, and here’s the reason: As soon as my 
wife saw one of them fighting with, picking on, or teasing another, 
she parted them, and did not let them play together for several hours. 
A child’s anger is very short. Usually, in half an hour, the quarrelers 
would want to play together again. Then my wife would explain to 
them some point she wanted to bring home, such as fair play, respect 
for the other’s property, leniency to the little sister. But she insisted 
that they play separately the allotted time. During this remaining 
hour of solitude, the lesson had a good chance to sink in. When play was 
resumed, there was a new feeling of comradeship established. 

I know it is harder to make Johnny wash the towel on which he 
has dried his dirty hands than it would be to slap his hands and say, 
“You naughty boy.”’ But where the latter punishment may have to 
be repeated a dozen times, I doubt if the former will be called on a 
second time.® 


Obviously to be effective such punishment requires a consid- 


erable amount of verbal organization in the child. Even given 
‘onsiderable verbal organization, the inhibitions of the child under 
six remain relatively specific. They are attached to particular 
situations and are not likely to be carried over to similar situa- 
tions. Only very gradually do the common elements in the situ- 
ations which elicit a “ bad boy” or “ mother spank” from the 
parent become stimuli sufficient to call out avoidance in an un- 
familiar situation. When they do, the limit of moral educability 
of the average child has been very nearly reached. Only unusu- 


8 American Magazine, January, 1928, p. 144. 
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ally intelligent children and superior adults ever learn to guide 
their conduct with reference to such abstract ideals as those of 
ownership, fairness, justice, or law. Reasoning with the average 
child about his behavior often is of dubious value. The use of a 
succinct verbal definition, such as “Good boys never do that,” 
uniformly repeated in similar situations, is more likely to be 
effective with the average child. Where the child demands a 
reason, it should be given. But it should be a reason, should be 
clearly and briefly stated, and should not be debated. A practical 
sense of fitness in the average run of social situations can be devel- 
oped in this way by the time the child is ten to twelve. 
Associative inhibition is difficult if not impossible to achieve 
by the method of verbal reorganization alone. Talking a child out 
of pulling books off the shelves, without accompanying noxious 
stimuli or penalties, is not likely to build up a stable avoidance 
response in the presence of books. Obversely, the attempt to talk 
a child out of his fears is not likely to build up habits of approach 
and manipulation that will inhibit the habits of startle and with- 
drawal. This method presupposes, of course, a fairly wide lan- 


guage organization to begin with. Watson reports the following 
case: 


Jean E., a girl in her fifth year, was found to be sufficiently well 
organized to use in an extended test. At the initial presentation of the 
rabbit, marked fear responses were shown. The rabbit was not shown 
again for some time. But ten minutes, daily conversation was given 
her on the subject of rabbits. The experimenter introduced such 
devices as the picture book of Peter Rabbit, toy rabbits, and rabbits 
modeled from plasticine. Brief stories about rabbits were told. During 
the telling of these stories, she would say “‘Where is your rabbit?” or 
“Show me a rabbit”; and once she said “I touched your rabbit and 
stroked it, and never cried” (which was not true). At the end of one 
week of verbal organization, the rabbit was shown again. Her reaction 
was practically the same as at the first encounter. She jumped up from 
her play and retreated. When coaxed she touched the rabbit while 
the experimenter held it, but when the animal was put down on the 
floor she sobbed “‘Put it away—take it.” Verbal organization when 
not connected with manual adjustments to the animal had little effect 
in removing fear responses.® 


The experience of the clinic with both children and adults 
has likewise demonstrated the difficulty, often the futility, of 


®* Watson, Behaviorism, p. 127. 
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trying to inhibit responses or habits by verbal reorganizations 
alone. 


A further method of building up associative inhibitions often 
attempted in school and home is what we might call the attempt 
to laugh the child out of his undesirable response. That is, it is 
attempted in a social situation, by means of disparagement and 
ridicule to inhibit the response. 

Most of us are familiar both in the school and on the playground with 
what happens among groups of children. If one shows fear at any 
object to which the group does not show fear, the one showing fear is 
made a scapegoat and is called a ‘’fraidy cat.”” We attempted to use 


this social factor in the case of some of the children. One case is given 
here in detail: 


Case 41.—Arthur G. Age 4 years: Arthur was shown the frogs in an 
aquarium, no other children being present. He cried, said ‘‘they bite,” 
and ran out of the playpen. Later, however, he was brought into the 
room with four other boys; he swaggered up to the aquarium, pressing 
ahead of the others who were with him. When one of his companions 
picked up a frog and turned to him with it, he screamed and fled; at this 
he was chased and made fun of, but with naturally no lessening of the 
fear on this particular occasion. 


This is probably one of the most unsafe methods in common use for 
eliminating fears. It tends to breed negative reactions not only to the 
animal feared but to society as a whole.!° 

The attempt to laugh a child out of an undesirable trait may 
have grave consequences—a feeling of inferiority, timidity in 
group situations, a shut-in personality, or an antisocial attitude. 
The opposite use of social factors, however, may have quite 
favorable results. Particularly in inhibiting avoidance responses, 
introducing the child into a situation in which other children 
have well-defined responses of approach and manipulation—where 
manipulation is coupled with praise, and where avoidance is not 
permitted to attract unfavorable attention or to lead to invidious 
comparison and ridicule—may overcome the avoidance response. 


In the home, school, or community situation, it is difficult to 
achieve the nice balance of responses that results in complete 
negative adaptation through associative inhibition. Rather, the 
result is likely to fall short of negative adaptation, remaining on 
the level of conflict or alternation of movements or impulses of 
approach and avoidance, such as we observe in the infant which 
10 Watson, Behaviorism, pp. 127-128. 
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is learning to avoid the candle flame; or the result is likely to 
pass beyond negative adaptation, an undesirable positive adapta- 
tion being replaced by a desirable positive adaptation. Where 
inhibitions remain on the level of conflict they are likely 
to prove highly unstable. Where negative adaptation is fol- 
lowed by a desirable positive adaptation the inhibition is doubly 
stable. The replacement of an undesirable response by a 
desirable response serves in most cases as well as genuine nega- 
tive adaptation or indifference to the stimulus. In the case of 
Albert, replacing his fear of the rat by habits of manipulation 
showed quite as well as would have actual negative adaptation. 
It probably doubly safeguarded against a recurrence of the fear. 


(To be continued in an early issue ) 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AMONG COLLEGE GRADUATES 
W. A. ANDERSON 


D URING the period of its existence down to and including the 
year 1922, 1350 men have graduated and received degrees from 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
the land-grant college of this state. This study indicates the 
degree of geographical, economic, and occupational mobility that 
has taken place among a representative sample, 331 men of 24.5 
per cent of this group, since their graduation. The study indi- 
cates some of the important processes going on in our American 
society among college graduates and suggests their sociological 
significance. 
I. GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY 


The facts concerning geographic movement are set forth in 
Tables I and II. The total group was divided into two sections, 
those graduating from agricultural courses and those graduating 
from engineering courses, the chemistry graduates being included 
in the engineering group. Table I shows the changes on the basis 
of percentages born in the city, small town, and open country 
and those finding employment in the same places. The city was 
defined for these purposes as a place of 2,500 population and 
more, the small town as having a population of 500 to 2,500, 
and the open country as being villages of 500 population and 
less plus the open country. 

Table I indicates that the agricultural graduates are concentrat- 
ing in the cities, and that this shifting is even much more intense 
among the engineering students, in fact there is a wholesale move- 
ment from the rural region and the small town to the city. 

When one considers the whole group as a unit, it is found that 
the small town is practically holding its own. The opposite, how- 
ever, is true for the rural region, for only one third of the num- 
ber born in the country find employment there. These facts 
show that the agricultural and engineering college graduate is 
shifting to the city and away from the country. 

The degree of shifting that takes place from each of the places 
of birth is set forth in Table IJ. The table indicates that 18.8 
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TaBLE I. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE FROM PLACE OF BIRTH TO 
PLaceE OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES OF NorTH 
CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


Agriculture 


Place 


Place of Birth 


Place of Employment 


Number | Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


16 
9 
81 


36 
26 
44 


Engineering 


Courses*..... 


80 
52 


178 
22 


Total Group... 


Open Country. 


Grand Total... 


*Chemistry graduates included here. 


TABLE II. Geroarapuic Mosiuity oF 320 Nortu Carouina STATE COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Place of Employment 


City 


Town 


Country 


No. 
Shift 


Per- 
centage 
Shifted 


73 
38 
95 


17 
41 
129 


18.8 
70.07 
75.0 


Total Group 


187 


58.4 


per cent shifted from the city while 81.2 per cent remained there. 
Of those born in the small town, 41 or 70.7 per cent changed 
residence. Of 172 men born in the country, there was a shifting 
of 75 per cent out of the rural section while 25 per cent returned. 
The amount of shifting from the country is therefore four times 


ia 
Courses......| Town........ 8.5 24.6 a 
Open country.. 76.4 41.5 Ss 
| Town........ 23.2 10.6 
Open Country. 92 41.1 8 3.8 ee 
96 29.1 214 68.1 
173 52.4 52 16.6 
330 100.0 314 100.0 
Total 
Number 
FAY... 11 6 90 
of 17 3 58 | 
Birth |Country....... 34 43 172 eae 
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as great as from the city. The degree of shifting for the small 
town and the open country is almost the same, there being a 
slightly lower degree of change from the small town. 

This geographic mobility is of considerable sociological signifi- 
cance. It would appear that the city is a great magnet, holding 
within its own confines the persons born there, while drawing 
into its life a large number of those born in the rural and small- 
town region. This movement to the city may raise the question 
as to whether rural life is being divested of its potential leader- 
ship, for apparently the trained college man, so far as these fig- 
ures are representative, does not return to invest his life and lead- 
ership there. Perhaps it is simply that the needs and the oppor- 
tunities in rural life are not as numerous as those of the city. Our 
agricultural population, however, is growing absolutely. If a 
process of selection is taking place whereby the proportion of edu- 
cated persons in the total rural population is growing smaller, it 
may mean the development of an inferior people in the agricultural 
industry. 

II. ECONOMIC MOBILITY 


Here consideration is given to the economic changes which have 
taken place from grandfathers to fathers and from the fathers to 
these agricultural and engineering graduate sons. The graduates 
stated the incomes of their fathers and grandfathers when the 
fathers and grandfathers were the same age as the graduate, the 
groups therefore being compared as to earnings at the same age. 

In Table III is presented a comparison of the mean money 
incomes of these three generations. The point of significance is 
that the average money incomes of fathers and grandfathers are 
practically the same, favoring slightly the fathers, whereas the 
agricultural graduate’s money income is 2.5 times that of his 
father and 3.5 times that of his grandfather. It is to be suggested 
therefore that so far as money income is concerned, the change is 
strongly upward from father to son, and but slightly upward from 
grandfather to father. 

However, it is very questionable as to whether this difference in 
money income is indicative of as great changes in economic status 
from father to son as might first appear. Over the period of the 
two generations here represented, significant changes in the pur- 
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chasing power of money have taken place and these changes may 
account for the large change in money income from fathers to 
sons rather than any change in economic status. A comparison 
of the chief index numbers by five-year intervals from 1890 to 
1925 shows an increase in general price level of approximately 
2.4 times from 1890 to 1925. In other words, the increase in 
incomes of State College graduates is almost identical with the 
increase in price leveis, or in other words, the decreasing purchas- 
ing power of money. Our conclusion therefore seems to be that 
the increased money income of State College graduates over their 
fathers represents no significant change in economic status, but 
that both seem to be on practically the same economic level. 

If the average incomes of college graduates are about the same, 
so far as purchasing power is concerned, as those of their fathers, 
and therefore no significant change in economic status exists be- 
tween the two groups, it may be suggested that the present period 
is demanding a greater training than the previous era to receive 
equal income, since the great majority of fathers were not even 
high-school graduates. 


TABLE III. Comparison of MEAN INCOMES OF GRANDFATHERS, FATHERS, 
AND Sons AMONG 313 NortTH CAROLINA STATE CoLLEGE GRADUATES 


N. C. State Graduate Father Grandfather 


Number stating 
313 258 98 


4416 1731 1285 


The extraordinary changes in money incomes are interesting. 
Fifteen sons whose fathers’ income was reported stated that they 
received an income of $10,000 or more, including two men who 
stated incomes of $50,000. The fathers of four of these received 
$1000 or less, of five the income was $2000 or less, of three the 
income was $2000-3000, of two $3000-4000. Only one of the 
fathers received $7000-$8000. Thus 14 or 5 per cent of the total 
group increased their incomes abnormally above that of their 
fathers. This 5 per cent compares well with Professor Sorokin’s 
figure of 6 per cent for such changes, and stresses his theory that 
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TABLE IV. Transmission oF Money INcOME FROM GRANDFATHER TO FATHER 
To FaTHER’s SON 


No. | Percentage] Percentage| Percentage| Total 
Where |Transmis- 
Number} Money | sion Same} Change Change 
Income | Money Upward Down 

Same Income 


Paternal 
Grandfather 
and Father... 101 


Father and 
279 iy 4 6.1 90.3 3.6 100 


the greater the distance to be covered in these changes, the fewer 
the number who do so. It is also interesting to note that there 
were no cases of these abnormal increases in incomes for fathers 
over grandfathers. 


Ill. INTEROCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


To what degree are occupations handed down from generation 
to generation, and what is the extent of occupational shifting 
among the graduates of North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering ¢ 

The degree of transmission of occupations through these three 
generations studied is presented in Table V. This data com- 
pares almost identically with the findings of Professor Sorokin 
among Minnesota students and business men and gives further 
basis for the idea that interoccupational mobility is increasing 
from generation to generation and that the transmission of occu- 
pations is constantly decreasing from generation to generation and 
that the family occupational status is a decreasing factor in deter- 
mining the occupational activities of the sons. 

This table also shows that the percentage of transmission of the 
same occupation through three generations was 16.9 for agri- 
cultural graduates and 1.4 for engineering graduates, or in other 
words, that agriculture as an occupation is transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation to a much greater degree than are other occu- 
pations. 
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TABLE V. Number AND Per CENT or Fatuers, Sons, PaTeRNAL GRAND- 
FATHERS FoLLow SAME OccuPpATION AMONG 331 NortH CAROLINA 


State GRADUATES 


Fathers, 
Grandfathers, 
in Same 


Fathers and 
Sons in Same 
Occupation 


Grandfathers, 
Fathers, and 
Sons in Same 


Occupation Occupation 


Per 


No. |Per Cent Per Cent} No. Cent 


> 


on & 
_ 


Agriculture 
Agronomy........... 
Animal Husbandry... 
Vocational Education. 
Chemistry 

Civil Engineering... . . 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Enginee- 
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TABLE VI. OccupationaL Sources AND DISPERSION OF GRADUATES 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CoURSES 


Father’s Occupation 


Manufac- 

turer, Physician, 
Merchant, | Professions 
Business 


Son’s Occupation 


Agricultural Specialists, Ex- 
tension, Research, etc... 
Teachers, School Adminis- 


| | 
No 
aNO. 
dule 
51 35 8 15.6 ie 
| 13 10 3 23.1 — 
| 28 | 21 7  |25.0 
14] ll 0 
25 4 0 0 i. 
| 63 | 19 0 0 oe. 
| 55 | 16 1 1.8 ee 
20 37.0 5 2 3.7 
| | 3 0 0 
| Agricul- 
Farming | tural | Total 
Specialists 
Manufacturing, Merchant, 
Business Man.......... 8 4 12 
| 38 6 1 1 46 a 
Professional.............. 1 1 
16 1 1 106 
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The occupational sources of North Carolina State College grad- 
uates and their dispersion among the various occupations is 
brought out in Tables VI and VII. It is significant that farming 
contributed 83 per cent of the graduates from the School of Agri- 
culture and but 37 per cent to the School of Engineering. The 
source of students in agricultural lines is therefore chiefly from 
farming itself, while the engineering fields draw from many 
sources. It is important to note that there were 168 sons of 
farmers and that 47 per cent of them graduated from engineering 
curricula. 

In general, these tables again bear out the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Sorokin. The sons do not follow the occupation of their 
fathers to any considerable degree, and the transmission of occu- 
pations from generation to generation is slight. An added signifi- 
cant fact is that this shifting into various lines takes place in 
spite of the fact that the preparation of these groups is for special- 
ized lines of work. 

There is but little movement from other occupations into agri- 
culture, while the other occupations contribute to each other 
without hindrance. 


IV. INTRAOCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


What is the extent of occupational shifting among these gradu- 
ates themselves? It is to be borne in mind that they are graduates 
of curricula preparing for specialized vocations. Here one would 
expect little shifting. 

Table VIII presents the data upon this shifting. It shows that 
44.6 per cent of these men have made no change of occupation 
since entering their first one. Professor Sorokin found that 42.5 
per cent of the University of Minnesota alumni had made -no 
change. The remainder of the North Carolina graduates, or 55.4 
per cent have changed occupations an average of 2.4 times. Thus 
this table shows that in spite of training for specialized vocations, 
there is considerable mobility between occupations going on. 

Our last question concerning occupational mobility among the 
agricultural and engineering graduates is this: To what extent is 
there a moving about from one position to another within the same 
occupation? The facts answering this question are set forth in 
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TABLE VIII. Occupationan Cuances Amona Nortu Carouina Strate 


CoLLEGE GRADUATES 


Same Occupa- Those Who 


tion 
Num- Changed Total |Average 
ber in Changes} Number 
Group Made | Made 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent 


Agriculture............ 49 22 | 44.8) 27 | 55.2 62 2.9 
Ee 13 9 | 59.2 4 | 40.8 5 1.25 
Animal Husbandry..... 28 12 | 42.9| 16 | 57.6 34 2.12 
Vocational Education..} 14 7 | 50.0 7 | 50.0 12 By 
Chemistry............. 24 6 | 25.0} 18 | 75.0 39 2.05 
Civil Engineering...... 58 34 | 58.6 | 24 | 41.4 53 2.2 
Electrical Engineering..| 54 24 | 44.4] 30 | 55.6 78 2.6 
Mechanical Engineering} 51 20 | 39.2; 31 | 60.8 87 2.8 


> 


176 | 55.4 | 417 


CHS 


Table IX. One fourth of the men, it may be concluded from the 
table, accept one position and stay with it. For them there is no 
moving about. Three fourths change positions. The general 
conclusion is that there is considerable shifting from one job to 
another, even by college graduates from specialized courses. 

The general conclusion that seems to be warranted from these 
facts of inter- and intra-occupational mobility is that the occupa- 
tional world is in a high state of flux; that men, in spite of special 
vocational training, are shifting from one occupational group to 
another. This geographic and occupational mobility of the col- 
lege graduate is possibly indicative of the larger mobility and 
instability of our general population. 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


The general conclusions that these facts seem to warrant are: 
The graduates from the agricultural and engineering college find 
employment chiefly in the city. Those born in the city remain 
there. Those born in the country shift out of the country to the 
extent of 75 per cent. The small town shows almost the 
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same degree of shifting. Such mobility indicates the pull of the 
city and suggests that rural life possibly is being divested of its 
potential trained leadership. 


Agricultural and engineering college graduates did not change 
their economic status when compared with their fathers. 


Shifting from one occupation to another is consistently increas- 
ing from generation’'to generation. The facts show that agricul- 
ture as an occupation is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion to a much greater degree than are the other occupations. 


Shifting from occupations to others wholly unrelated takes place 
in spite of preparation for a specialized line of work. 

This inter- and intra-occupational mobility is possibly indica- 
tive of the instability of our general population. 
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Health and Safety in the 
New Curriculum 


By 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 
and 
LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 


Using the Health and Safety Objective as illustrative, the authors have 
outlined a plan for the practical reconstruction of the curriculum, so that “ Health 
and Safety in the New Curriculum ” is not only a valuable handbook of material 
which when followed will realize the essential health practices, but is in addition 
a comprehensive discussion of the application of improved method and modern 
school organization and management toward the realization of the objectives of 
the new curriculum. 


From Introduction by John W. Withers 


“Among the numerous contributions . . . that have appeared within the last 
ten years none, in my judgment, will prove to be of greater practical value and 
interest to teachers, supervisors, and superintendents than this new book of 
Drs. Payne and Schroeder. . . . The book is exceedingly rich in materials and 
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New York’s Newest Mid-town Hotel 


with every modern convenience for the transient and permanent ; 
guest is destined to play a prominent part in hotel life of the city. ) 
Location unexcelled, the world’s textile and automobile center, 4 
the shops and theatres are close at hand—yet you will find the @ 
President restful and quiet. 400 rooms—yet not too large to be g 
homelike and friendly. The President Restaurant will feature } 
unexcelled food at Moderate Prices. f 
/ 
f 
f 


400 Rooms : 400 Baths 


Room & Private Bath, $2.50 


Room with Private Bath, for2 . $3.50 
Room with Bath and Shower . 3.00 
Room with Bath and Shower for 2, 4.00 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 


48th Street, Just West of Broadway, New York 
Management, R. McCRIMMON 
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ALBANY ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 
74 CHAPEL STREET ~ Established 1885 ALBANY, N. Y. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
‘ Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Wiiarp W. Anprews, President F, Batey, Secretary 


To Meet the New Thought in Health Education 


and Our Health 


Books I, Il, Il and IV 
By E. George Payne, Ph.D. 


A New Four-Book Series That Carries Out the Recommendations 
of the Joint Report of The National Education Associa- 
tion and The American Medical Association 


Book I—A simple, direct presentation of health and safety 
habits most essential to children in grades 3-4. Pro- 
fuse human illustrations on every page take the place 
of fairy stories or symbolization. Price Net... .$.60 


Book II—Goes into personal health more fully and emphasizes 
health habits from other angles than Book I. More 
emphasis is placed on diet, accident prevention and ath- 


letics. Basal Text for Grades 5-6. Price Net...$.75 


Book I1]—The main emphasis is here placed upon community 
health and safety with the aim of making boys and 
girls conscious of their social and civic relations. Basal 


Text for Grades 7-8. Price Net.............. $.85 


Book IV—Presents a scientific study of the principles and prac- 
tices of individual and community health and accident 
prevention for high school students. Price Net. .$.95 


Text Material Copiously Illustrated. Write for Circulars. 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, New York City 
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Do Universities Really Educate? 


THE CAMPUS 


By Robert Cooley Angell 


An arresting and provocative discussion of 
undergraduate life in American universities 
that is attracting wide interest. What are 
students getting out of their four years of 
college life with its distraction of fraterni- 
ties, sororities, athletics and campus activi- 
ties? Does a degree denote scholarship or 
has it become a mere social fetish? These 
and other vital problems are subjected to a 
penetrating and frank scrutiny. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street New York 


Principles of 
Educational Sociology 


By Walter Robinson Smith 


Part I gives an orientation of the field of 
this new and developing science, and a 
definite organization of its principles. Part 
If deals with school processes and problems, 
tracing their social implications and the 
changes needed to bring about more efficient 
training for social participation. 


“A masterly organization of principles of 
this new teaching subject.” : 


P. CusBBERLFY 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


In the Riverside Textbooks in Education 
$3.00, postpaid 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Commodore Club Hotel 
351 West 42nd Street 


West of 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


400 Rooms 


400 Baths 


A Club Residence for Men and Women in the 
heart of the city, one block from Broadway 


Room, Bath and Shower 
$2.50 per day 
For 2 Persons—$3.50 per day 
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